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and happy, had entered into the gayeties of the evening with 
all the zest of girlhood. Light-hearted and animated, she 
formed one of the principal attractions of the scene... Alfred 
looked at her as she moved gracefully in the throng, her 
cheek glowing, her eyes sparkling with enjoyment, and 
thought he had never seen her so lovely. Her dress, a pres- 
For several months after his marriage, Alfred saw bat|jent from her father for the occasion, was very rich and ex- 
little of his friend. William, after making some ineffectual||tremely becoming, setting off her little figure to the greatest 
attempts to lure him from his business during the day or his advantage. The husband looked at her admiringly, but as 
home in the evening, abandoned him altogether, prophesying||he looked came the thought of how differently she would be 
in his own mind, however, that “such very steady habits||clad the next day; he turned his eyes upon the costly and 
would not last for ever.” He might have added, if he could|jelegant furniture that adorned the equally elegant apartment, 
help it. The fact was, William preferred Alfred before any ||and contrasted them with his small house and humble equip- 
of his acquaintance, as a companion in the gayeties to which||ments, and sighed as he thought that many years must pass 
his tastes inclined. He chose to lead rather than be leds to|}before he could give his Emily such a home as she had re- 
direct and govern in every project; and to such an one,“Al-|/linquished for his sake. Emily, unconscious of any such 
fred was an invaluable associate. Ever meaning to do right, || feelings herself, and never suspecting them in her husband, 
but without sufficient firmness long to withstand temptation ;||talked, and laughed, and sung, as if care never visited this 
preferring virtue, yet too easily betrayed into folly if not earth, as if sorrow were not the heritage of man. 
vice; kind and affectionate, yet often from very thoughtless-|} The next morning, as Alfred sat in his office, busily re- 
ness giving pain to those he loved, he was just the character|| volving in his mind the plans which his fancy suggested, to 
to suit the daring, reckless, and unprincipled William Eus-|| become wealthy in a shorter time than he was likely to do by 
tice, who, reading his heart at a glance, soon made himself||his business alone, his door opened and William Eustice en- 
master of its actions. Alfred, devoted to his young wife,||tered. Without himself knowing why, Alfred felt glad to see 
would very gladly have never seen his former friend again, ||him, it was a relief to talk and forget, if possible, the thoughts 
for whom, though fascinated by his wit and vivacity, hej/that haunted him. He shook hands with his former com- 
really felt no particular partiality. There was in fact too||panion, and said something about their not having met ea 
little similarity in their dispositions to make them very firm||long time. 
friends. Then, too, Alfred feared William, and we never}! ‘ Why, yes,” said William, “it is some time, to be oaks, 
love those whom we fear; he feared his ridfcule, his say jbut the fact is, you treated me so coolly when I cajled here 
asm; neither did he lways wish to follow any pers last time, that I thought my company was not agreeable, 
lead, though he had not sufficient resolution to assert his in-//and resolved never to come near you again. However, I 
dependence. dare say I should not have kept my resolution, had I not left 
Soon after Alfred’s marriage, William called upon him/||the city shortly after, and have only just returned.” 
and endeavored to persuade him to join in some scheme of|| “I assure you I never meant to treat you coolly, and have 
enjoyment, but as yet Emily’s influence was sufficiently ||been surprised at not seeing you.” 
powerful to restrain her husband, and he resolutely refused.|| “ Well, well, we will say no more about it. I suppose it 
Angry and mortified, William left him, as above alluded to,||is excusable for a newly married man to cut all his old 
and they did not again meet for some months,—months||friends. I felt a little hurt, at first, but T soon got over it, 
passed by Alfred and Emily in uninterrupted tranquillity. |/and had I remained in the city, should probably have paid 
Summer and winter passed away, and spring again glad-||you a visit in less than a week after. How is your wife?” 
dened the face of nature. The earth, so lately clad with|} ‘Very well. By the way, she asked about you the other 
frost and snow, warmed by the genial sunbeams, put forth||day.” 
her flowers ; the trees assumed their vesture of green; birds 
caroled in their branches, and built their nests among the|/him; not hearing her husband speak of his old friend, she, 
shady leaves, and sang their joy-inspiring songs in wood and|| with the secret hope that their intimacy had ceased, asked 
bower; gay butterflies came forth and sported their party-||‘* what had become of Mr. Eustice ?” 
colored wings in the bright sunshine; and bees hummed|/ “ Asked about me, did she? I am much obliged to her.” 
their love songs upon the lips of the daisies and cowslips.|} ‘“ Why not spend the evening with us? call for me at half 
All natare seemed to have put on a holiday suit around the//past six, and we will walk out together.” 
dwelling of our young couple. Their garden was laid out|} “I,like the arrangement much, only that my walk back 
and planted, and they anticipated much enjoyment from|/will not be so pleasant.” 
watching its productions, from the moment they appeared|| ‘You need not walk back to-night. We will give you a 
upon the bosom of their parent earth till brought to maturity ||bed, and in the morning you can come in with me.” 
by the varying seasons. Emily’s flower borders, under.her|| “ Agreed; I will be punctual.” 
direction, assumed an appearance of taste and skill, and|/| Thus was renewed an intimacy which to Alfred portended 
their care she apportioned to herself as her share of the gar-||no good. After William’s visit at his friend’s house, he was 
dening. eager to return the compliment, and having no house of his 
The economical system adopted on their marriage, was|/own, his hospitality must be displayed at the hotel where he 
still in fall force. Alfred’s business, though as prosperous||lodged. Accordingly the invitation to a supper was given, 
as he had any right to expect, did not yield him any con-|/and with some reluctance accepted. At the appointed time 
siderable income; but with industry, attention, and steady|| Alfred repaired to his friend’s, when he found a party of half 
habits, he might look forward to ultimate success. It was||a dozen young men of about his own age, but all, as they 
at times a subject of considerable uneasiness tq him, that his||boasted, unshackled by matrimony. They thanked their 
means did not admit of his living in the same style as Emily’s||stars they had no wives to curtain-lecture them. Such re- 
father. He feared that she must feel that she had made a||marks were not the most pleasant that can be imagined to 
sacrifice in becoming his wife, and he longed for the time||a married man, one too who was disposed to be very well 
when he should be able to restore to her at least a part of what|/satisfied with his lot. So thought Alfred, and after listening 
she had lost. One morning, after having spent the prece-|| patiently for some time, hé arose, saying that a married man 
ding evening at a party given by his father-in-law, where||among so many rejoicing in single blessedness, was alto- 
every thing was conducted in the most elegant style, he was||gether out of place, and he would bid his friend good night. 
more than usually haunted by such fancies. Emily, young''This, however, his friend had no idea of permitting. 
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Now, it was literally true, that Emily had asked about||too 


‘Nonsense, Alfred!” he said. “Our friends are but 
joking. You are surely not offended at a joke?” 

‘Not in the least offended, but being a married man, and 
moreover a happy one, it is but natural that such remarks, 
call them jokes if you will, should be rather unpleasant; but 
48 I do not wish to throw a damper upon the spirits of any 
one here, I think it best to take my leave.” 

“ Which, with my leave, you shall not do. My friends, I 
am very certain, will willingly drop a conversation which is 
unpleasant to you, now that they know it to be so.” 

Alfred did not need any great persuasion, to induce him to 
remain, and the young men, who had really not wished to 
give pain, changed their conversation, and all went on har. 
moniously during the remainder of the evening, in the course 
of which Alfred was made acquainted with a circumstance 
regarding his friend, of which he was, till then, ignorant. 
The conversation turning upon lotteries, several instances 
were mentioned of large prizes having been drawn, when 
one of the young men, addressing William, asked — 

“T say, Eustice, what was your prize?” 

“OQ! only a trifle.” 

“ A trifle, do you call it?” said another of his friends. 
“Well, thirty thousand dollars may be a trifle, but it would 
be something substantial to me.” 

“ What is all this?” asked Alfred. ‘Have you really 
drawn such a prize?” 

“Yes; did’nt you know it?” 

“How should I know it, you never mentioned it to me? 
when did you draw it?” 

“ Whilst I was in, Philadelphia.” 

* How fortanate pabave!” “ 

“ Not more fortunate than you might have been, if you had 
chosen. I made you the offer two years since of purchasing 
a ticket with you, which you declined, and I gave up the 
thought cf purchasing in consequence. While I was in 
Philadelphia, the idea crossed my mind again. [ boughta 
ticket and drew a prize.” 

“‘ How fortunate!” again repeated Alfred. 

The party soon after dispersed. William drove his friend 
home in his buggy, discoursing the whole way upon lotteries, 
and constantly reverting to his own “good luck.” “ After 
all,” said he, “it is about as easy a way as [ know of to get 
a fortune ready made to one’s hands, and at so little risk 
; it is but ten dollars, and that won’t ruin any one, and 
there always is a chance of a prize, which is just as likely to 
fall to one as to another. You disapprove of the thing, 
though.” 

“Yes; I cannot think it right. I have always looked 
upon it as a species of gambling, and the money so ac- 
quired, seldom does much good.” 

“That depends some, I presume, upon who gets it. I 
have vested mine pretty advantageously, and it will be some 
time before I am convinced that it will not do me a great 
deal of good.” 

“I wonder what Emily would say were I to buy a ticket?” 

“ Ah, there it is. The first thing a married man thinks 
of, is, what his wife will say. T’ll tell you howI would man- 
age if I were married, and had an idea of buying a ticket. 
I would say nothing to my wife about it. If it drew a prize 
it would be time enough to tell her then, and in.such a case 
no woman would find fault. If it proved a blank, she need 
never know any thing about it.” 

‘‘ But Emily and I have no secrets one from the other.” 

“O! of course I intended no reference to you. You have 
no idea of trying, have you?” 

“ Why, I don’t know, I should not have thought of it once ; 
but the fact is, the law isa slow way tomake money. Emily 
certainly seems perfectly happy and contented, but she must 
naturally sometimes contrast her present style of living with 
that to which she was accustomed before her marriage. For 
her sake, I wish I were rich. Your success, too, is almost 
enough to tempt me to make one trial. As you say, it is no 
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great risk, and Emily need know nothing about it unless | lfred relinquished his business immediately upon his acces- WAR'S CONTRASTS. 
draw a prize. I have a great mind to venture. 


you advise me?” 
“0, you must excuse me, there. I really cannot think of 










should decide upon buying a ticket, I will do the business 
for you, and you need not appear in the affair at all; only 
tell me the number you want, and I can procure it for you.” 

“ Thank you, that settles the matter at once, and if you 
will call ‘at my office to-morrow, I will give you the money 
and the number I wish for. Here we are at home, and 
there is Emily at the window. Foolish girl, to sit up for 
me. Good night, William, remember to-morrow.” 

* 


* * * * * 


“ What do you think I have done, Emily?” asked her 
husband, one evening upon his return home, a few weeks 
after his conversation with William, as narrated above. 
‘* Will you promise not to scold, if I tell you?” ¢ 

“That will depend upon the magnitude of the fault com- 
mitted. What is it?” 

‘“‘ Nay, your promise, or I keep my secret to myself.” 

“ That were treason against all the laws of love and cour- 
tesy.” 

. “ What would you say, then, if I were to tell you that I 
had bought a lottery ticket ?” 

“IT would not believe it, for I know you are no gambler.” 

“Why, no, I hope not, but I have bought a ticket, not- 


What do|'sion to wealth. An idle man must have some way to fill 


up the long hours, and the ways adopted by such an one are 


not apt to be the most prudent and economical. Parties at/ 


advising you. This much I will do for you, however; if you|/home and abroad, horses and carriages, and frequent trav- 
lelling will easily make way with an income of three thou- 


‘sand dollars. Not many years had elapsed, before con- 
siderable inroads were made upon the invested principal. 


| . ° 
‘Both Alfred and Ellen were conscious that their style of liv- 


‘ing was altogether unwarranted by their means, but they 
‘were so deeply plunged in the vortex of extravagance, that 
‘it was extremely difficult, and indeed they scarcely knew 
‘how, to retrace their steps. With certain ruin before them, 
they still rushed on ; each day, while it increased their ex- 
|penses, lessening their means to meet them. Such a state 
of affairs could not continue long. In an inconceivably 
‘short time, Alfred saw his wealth, which he had considered 
‘almost illimitable, so much reduced as to make a change of 
‘living indispensable. He then regretted his unwise relin- 
quishment of business, and resolved to resume it, but he 
\found it more difficult than he could have believed, to bring 
his mind to the dull drudgery of law, after living a length of 
lime in idleness. His former patrons, too, had found others 
‘at their post, to whom they had given employment, and from 
whom they were not disposed to take it for the benefit of one 
who had slighted the advantages within his reach for indo- 
lence and extravagance. Thus, in a few years, Alfred found 


withstanding, and what’s more, drawn a prize.” jhimself a poorer man than when he commenced life, for 


“ Alfred, you are surely not in earnest, you would not do 
such violence to your own principles.”’ 

“ My dear Emily, I have drawn a prize.” 

“That does not lessen the wickedness of the thing at all, 
but rather makes it worse.” 

“ But, only think, Emily, what we may do with fifty thou- 
sand dollars. I can give up my law business, and live qui- 
etly at home, as you have always wished. Don’t you know 
how often you have said it was the only thing wanting to 
make you perfectly happy. Now it can be so, and we can 
have something of the style to which you were used at your 
father’s? It was the hope of being able to restoréto you a 
portion of what you had lost, that induced me to purchase a 
ticket.” 

« And was it for this, yon committed ain ? to procure luxu- 
ries for me? O! Alfred, how unjustly, how meanly must 
you think of me, to suppose such things essential to my hap- 
piness. Have I not told you that were you but happy and 
contented, I should be so, however humbly our lot in life} 
might be cast? Did you think I spoke falsely, that my lips 
uttered words unsanctioned by my heart?” 

“ No, no, Emily ; I thought no such thing, but I feared 
that you might weary of a life so different from any thing 
you had been accustomed to ; that the contrast between your 
present and former home, might give you pain. In short, I 
scarcely know myself, the vague fears that have agitated 
my bosom upon this subject. Now they are at an end. 
Will it not be pleasant, Emily, to spend our winters in the 
city, near your parents? you surely will like it.” 

“ Yes, very much, but the pleasure is bought at too high | 
a price.” 

Emily’s feelings were those of a well principled woman : 
she felt that the thing in itself was wrong, and no thought of 
the wealth, so acquired, could make her fee] differently ; still 
she was but human, and gay, and light hearted; formed to 
enjoy life to the uttermost, and fully aware that so con- 
siderable a fortune would procure many enjoyments of which 
she was now deprived. After a while she learned to look ' 
more leniently upon the fault committed by her husband. | 
Then, too, the affection manifested for herself, had no little 
weight in reconciling her to the evil, now that it was irreme- 
diable. 

The next winter they removed to the city, much to the 
gratification of aunt Margaret, who had never been satisfied 
at her niece’s liviug in the country during the winter. ~ 
first they were very moderate in their new arrangements, 
they were satisfied with a middling sized house and other 
things to correspond, but people who live in fashionable so- 
ciety, are imperceptibly led into expenses for which they 
have, probably, made no calculation. So our young people 
found to be the case. Alfred invested his money as advan- 
tageously as possible, and the first year his income more 
than sufficed for all demands upon it, and for several years 
it was amply sufficient ; but extravagant habits are easily 
acquired, and things which, at first, are merely luxuries, 
soon come to be ranked under the head of necessaries. “Al-!! 

















\then, with even moderate success, his business would have 
insured him a comfortable support ; now, he had no resource, 
land discouraged and dispirited, he cursed the day when he 
\was tempted to purchase a lottery ticket, and the prize, 
which had led him headlong into folly, from the effects of 
which he saw no means of extricating himself. Once more 
Alfred removed his family, now augmented by three children, 
to their country residence, and for a year they struggled hard 
to keep poverty, yes, veritable poverty from their door. Then 
it was that aunt Margaret proved her affection for her niece, 
then it was that the better traits of her character shone forth. 
She had allowed the young people to bear for awhile the ef- 
fects of their folly, judging that the lesson they had re- 
ceived would prove a lasting benefit, and, though her heart 
ached for them, she had sufficient strength of mind not to 
offer them any assistance herself, and to prevail upon Emily’s 
father to leave them to themselves for a time, that they 
might learn by experience, that the true way to be happy 
and independent, is to attend closely and industriously to 
business of some kind. For one year she had firmness to 
act upon this principle ; at the end of that time she thought 
they had been sufficiently punished. She therefore visited 
them, and made known her plans. She told them that being 
alone in the world, and feeling herself really growing old, 
she wished to give up housekeeping ; and she proposed that 
during the summer she should reside with them in the coun- 
try, and winters they would al] live in her house in town. 
“T will keep all the servants as usual,” she continued, “ and 
support the establishment, and in return you shall take care 
of me, and nurse me when I am sick. Alfred can continue 
his business, in which, if he persevere, he will undoubtedly 
be success{ul at last.” 

It is unnecessary to say that this arrangement was joyfully 
accepted, and immediately put in operation. 

Alfred never again felt any inclination for gambling in 
any form, more than ever convinced of the truth of the 
observation he once made to his friend, “that money so 
acquired never did its possessor much good,” especially 
when, after a few years of idleness and dissipation, William 
Eustice, reduced to absolute want, was glad to avail himself 
of a situation which in his days of prosperity he would have 
denominated menial, in order to procure the necessities of 
life. Alfred made some sage reflections, when the circum- 
stance became known to him, and devoted himself still more 
closety to the occupation of his office, where he may proba- 
bly at this moment be found; and we earnestly recommend 
any person, who unfortunately requires the services of gen- 
tlemen of his profession, to call upon bim. 








Tue Best or Women. — She who makes her husband and 
her children happy, who reclaims the one from vice, and 
trains up the other to virtue, is a much greater character 
than ladies described in romances, whose whole occupation 
is to murder mankind, with shafts from their quiver or their 
eyes! — Goldsmith. 
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Tue banners wave in the rustling air, 
In their sheaths the sabres sleep, 

The cloudless sky is shining fair, 
And a cali is on the deep. 


A soft and varied bugle note 
Comes stealing o’er the main — 
Where soon shall battle-signals float, 
And breathe a harsher strain. 


Ah! soon shall be those colors torn, 
And soiled their tints so gay ; 

And many a wounded soldier borne 
Beyond the battle fray. 


The flames shall flash on the falling roof, 
And hiss on the blood-stained floor ; 
And many a fiery war-steed’s hoof 
Be crimson red with gore. 


Weep for your braves, ye dark-haired maids, 
Weep for your glory’s stain ; 
Mourn for the blight on your sunny glades, 
For your friends and lovers slain. 
East Florida, Jan., 1840. 
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Euan, Claudius, a native of Preneste in Italy, who flour- 
ished during the reigns of Heliogabalus and Alexander Se- 
verus (218-235 A.D.) He composed in the Grecian lan- 
guage, of which he was a complete master, a work on the 
“ Peculiarities of Animals,” in seventeen books, chiefly a 
compilation from earlier writers, full of absurd stories, inter- 
mingled occasionally with interesting notices ; another en- 
tiled “Various History,” in fourteen books, a mere com- 
pilation, evincing little taste, jadgment, or critical discrimi- 
nation. He died at the age of about sixty years. 

ZEsor, a celebrated fabulist, who is supposed to have flour- 
ished about 620 B.C. According to most authorities, he was 
born at Cotyeum, town of Phrygia, of servile origin, and 
Owned in succession by several masters, ‘the last of whom, 
Iadmon, a Simian philosopher, gave him his liberty. Little, 
if anything, however, is known with certainty respecting his 
life. None of the fables which at present go ander the name 
of ZEsop, were ever written by him. They appear to have 
been preserved for a long time in oral tradition, and only col- 
lected and reduced to writing at a comparatively late period. 

Anacreon, a celebrated Greek lyric poet, who ftourished 
at the court of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, in the sixth 
century B.C. Little is actually known concerning his life. 
It is, however, generally admitted that he was born at Teos, 
a city of Ionia, where he is also reported to have died, at the 
age of eighty-five years, from suffocation, in consequence 
of swallowing a grapestone while in the act of drinking. 
Very few of the pieces ascribed to Anacreon are genuine ; 
by far the greater portion having been added subsequently 
to his time. * 

ApoLLoporvts, a native of Athens, flonrished about 146 B.C., 
and was celebrated for his numerous prodactions, both in 
prose and verse. Of the former we have, with the exception 
of a few fragments, only the work entitled “ Library,” which 
is a collection of the fables of antiquity, drawn from the 
poets and other writers, and related in a clear and simple 
style. 

ArtsTorce, a distinguished Grecian philosopher, born at 
Stagira in Macedonia, B. C. 384, whence he is frequently 
called the Stagirite. He went to Athens while young, studied 
philosophy under Plato, and became subsequently the in- 
structor of Alexander the Great. He died in Chalcis, B.C. 321. 
Aristotle was the most voluminous writer of the ancient phi- 
losophers. Besides his philosophical and critical works, he 
has given a ‘“ History of Animals,” in ten books. There is 
also ascribed to him a treatise “On Wonderful Reports,” 
which, however, if ever written by Aristotle, has undergone 
great alteration since it came from the hand of the author. 

Arran, a Greek historian, a native of Nicomedia, who 
flourished in the second century under Hadrian and the An- 
tonines. He has left us a history of the expedition of Alex- 
ander, in seven books, which is valuable as being compiled 
from the memoirs of Ptolemy Lagus and Arisiobulus, who 
both served under that monarch. 

ATuENxvs, a native of Naucratis in Egypi, who flourished 





about the beginning of the third century A.D. He is the| 


author of a very interesting compilation entitled “ The Learn- 
ed Men at Supper,” from which the moderns have derived 
a large portion of their knowledge respecting the private life 
of the ancient Greeks. 

Bion, a pastoral poet, a native of Smyrna in Asia Minor, 
who flourished about B. C. 187, in the Island of Sicily. He 
wrote in the Doric dialect, and followed Theocritus as a model. 


at Argyrium in Sicily, flourished under Julius Cesar and 
Augustus. His “ Historical: Library,” consisted of forty 
books, and extended from the earliest times down to 60 B.C. 
Of these, only fifteen books remain, with fragments of the 
rest. To the preparation of this great work he had devoted 
thirty years of his Jife. 

Diogenes Laertius, so called from his native city Laertes 
in Cilicia. He wrote the lives of the philosophers in ten 
books, which are still extant. The period when he lived is 
not exactly known. ; 

Heropotvs, a celebrated Greek historian, born at Hali- 
carnassus in Caria, B. C. 484. His history consists of nine 
books, which for the ease and sweetness of the style, have been 
named after the nine muses. It was originally rehearsed in 
part at the Olympic games, and at the Panathenzan festi- 
vals of Athens, and ultimately improved and finished at 
Thurium in Lower Italy, where the historian passed the lat- 
ter part of his life. , 

Homer, the most distinguished of the Grecian epic poets. 
Of his history little, if anything, is known. He is commonly 
supposed to have been born near Smyrna, on the banks of 
the Meles, whence he is termed Melesigenes ; but it sfill re- 
mains a contested question whether such a poet ever existed, 
and whether the poems that pass under his name are not the 
productions of several bards, collected together in a later 
age. These poems are the Iliad and the Odyssey, the for- 
mer of which details the operations of the Grecian army be- 
fore the city of Troy, ending with the death and funeral 
honors of Hector ; the latter, the wanderings and adventures 
of Ulysses on his return from the Trojan war to the island 
of Ithaca. 

IsocraTes, a celebrated Grecian orator, or rather oratori- 
eal writer, born at Athens B. C. 436. In youth he wage 
companion of Plato, and, like him, a great admirer of Soc- 
rates. He is said to have died by voluntary starvation, from 
grief for the fatal battle of Cheronea, in the 98th year of his 
age, B.C.338. There are twenty-one orations ascribed to him. 

Lucian, a celebrated Greek writer, was born at Samosata, 
in Syria, and flourished in the second century after Christ. 
His father, who was in humble circumstances, designed him 
for the profession of a sculptor, and with that view placed 
him under the instruction of his uncle. Becoming soon dis- 
gusted with this employment, he turned his attention to lit- 
erature, and travelled into Greece and Asia Minor, and en- 
gaged in the business of an advocate at Antioch. This, 
however, he soon renounced for the more congenial pursuit 
of sophistic declamation, which brought him both fortune 
and fame. He subsequently took up his residence at Ath- 
ens, and devoted himself to the study of philosophy; but 
embraced no on®f the systems then in vogue. His writings, 
which are mostly in the dialogue form, display a genius em- 
inently satirical, great brilliancy of thought, a deep insight 
into the human heart, and a larger share of humor than any 

other author of antiquity, with the exception perhaps of Aris- 
tophanes and Horace. P 

Moscavs, a Greek pastoral poet, born at Syracuse in the 
island of Sicily, but at what period is not clearly ascertained. 
He wrote in the Doric dialect, and adopted his master, Bion, 
asa model. There remain from Moschus four Idyls, and a 
few smaller pieces. 

Pavsanias, @ traveller and a geographical writer, who is 
commonly. supposed to have been born in Lydia, and to have 
flourished during the reigns of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
He travelled in Greece, Macedonia, Asia, Egypt, and even 
in Africa as far as the temple of Jupiter Ammon. After 
this, he appears to have taken up his residence at Rome, and 
to have there publishéd his “Itinerary of Greece,” in ten 
books. This work is full of instructive details for the anti- 
quarian, especially in reference to: the history of art, com- 
bining, as it does, with a description of public edifices and 
works of art, the historical records and the legends connected 
with them. 

Pato, a distinguished philosopher, an Athenian by de- 
scent, but born in the island of AEgina, where his father 
Aristo resided, B.C. 429. At the age of twenty he became 


Diovorvs, an historian, surnamed Sicu/us, because born 
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a disciple of Socrates, and attended the lectures of that phi- 
losopher for eight years. After the death of his master, Plato 
travelled into foreign countries, and on his return to Athens 
opened a school in a public grove called the Academy, which 
soon became famous, and attracted crowds of admiring au- 
ditors. Plato’s works consist of numerous dialogues, thirty- 
five in number, on different subjects, metaphysical, political, 
moral, and dialectic. They are exceedingly valuable both 
for style and matter, rich in thought,and abounding in 
beautiful and poetical images. 

Prurarcg, native of Cheronea in Beotia, flourished. to- 
wards the end of the first century A.C. He was early en- 
gaged in civil affairs, and the Emperor Trajan, who patron- 
ised him, conferred on him high honors. Civil occupations, 
however, did not prevent him from pursuing his literary and 
philosophical studies. He was an extremely voluminous 
writer, but the most celebrated of his productions is his “ Par- 
allel Lives.” In these he exhibits and compares, in a very 
full and instructive manner, the characters of the most dis- 
tinguished Greeks and Romans. There are twenty-two par- 
allels, sketching the lives of forty-four persons, given in such 
a way that a Roman is always compared with a Greek. 
Five other biographies are isolated ones, and twelve or four- 
teen are lost. 

Stospzxus Johannes, a native of Stobi in Macedonia, whence 
his name Stobeeus. He published, in four books, a collection 
of extracts in both prose and verse, from upward of five 
hundred authors, whose works have in a great measure per- 
ished. These extracts he arranged systematically, under 
separate heads, according to their subjects. 

Srraso, a celebrated geographer, born at Amasea in Pon- 
tus about 54 B.C. After travelling through various coun- 
tries of Asia'and Africa, he was sent by Augustus on an ex- 
pedition into Arabia. At a subsequent period he travelled 
over Greece, Macedonia, and most of Italy. By this means 
he became well qualified to compile his ‘‘ Work on Geogra- 
phy,” in seventeen books. This has come down to our time 
complete, with the exception of the seventh book, which is 
imperfect. The work is not a mere register of names and 
places, but a rich store of interesting facts and mature re- 
|flections, and of great utility in the study of ancient litera- 
ture and art. There exists also an Epitome, or Chrestom- 
athy, of Strabo, made subsequently to 980 A. C., by some 
unknown person. 

Xenopuon, an Athenian, son of Gryllus, distinguished as 
an historian, philosopher, and commander. He was born at 
Ercheia, a borough of Athens, B. C. 445, and was one of 
the most worthy characters among the disciples of Socrates. 
He has left works on history, philosophy, and politics, which 





have afforded to all succeeding ages one of the most perfect} 


models of purity, simplicity, aud harmony of language, and 
abound with sentiments truly Socratic. 


for Boung Siew. 


CHOOSE WISELY THE WIFE OF THY BOSOM! 





Go, my son, said the eastern sage to the young Talmar;| 


go forth to the world ; be wise in the pursuit of knowledge, 


be wise in the accumulation of riches, be wise in the choice! 
of friends ; yet little will all this avail thee, if thou choosest| 


not wisely the wife of thy bosom. 
When the rulers of the people echo thy sayings, and the 
trumpet of fame sounds thy name abroad among the nations, 


more beautiful will the sun of thy glory set, if one bright) 
cloud reflects its brightness, and sullied for ever will be the 


splendor of its rays, if, like a dark spot, she crosses its surface. 
Consider this, then, my son, and look well to her ways 
whom thou wouldst love ; for little will all else avail thee if 
thou choosest not wisely the companion of thy bosom. See 
yonder the maidens of Tinge. They deck themselves with 
the gems of Golconda and the roses of Kashmire, themselves 
more brilliant and beautiful; but ah! take not them to thy 
bosom ; for the gem will grow dim and the rose wither, and 
nonght remain to thee of all thou didst woo and win. 
Neither turn thyself to the proud one who vaunts herself 
on having scanned the pages of Vedas, and fathomed the 
mysteries of the holytemple. Woman was not born to wield 
the sceptre, or direct the counsel; to reveal the mandates of 
Brama, or expound the sacred verses of Menu. Rather let 
it be hers to support thee in grief and soothe thee in sickness ; 
to rejoice in thy prosperity and cling to thee in adversity. 
Reflect, then, my son, ere thou choosest, and look well to 
her ways whom thou wouldst make the wife of thy bosom. 
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A wife! what a sacred name, what a responsible office ! 
she must be the unspotted sanctuary to which wearied men 
flee from the crimes of the world, and feel that no sin dare 
enter there. A wife! she must be as pure spirits around 
the everlasting throne, that man may kneel to her, even in 
adoration, and feel no abasement. A wife! she must be the 
guardian angel of his footsteps on earth, and guide them to 
heaven ; so firm in virtue that should he for a moment waver, 
she can yield him support, and replace him upon its firm 
foundation ; so happy in conscious innocence, that when 
from the perplexities of the world he turns to his home, he 
may never find a frown where he sought a smile. Such, 
my son, thou seekest in-a wife; and reflect well ere thou 
choosest. 

Open not thy bosom to the trifler ; repose not thy head on 
the breast which nurseth envy and folly and vanity ; hope 
not for obedience where the passions are untamed; and ex- 
pect not honor from her who honoreth not the God that 
made her. 

Though thy place be next to the throne of princes, and the 
countenance of royalty beam upon thee—though thy riches 
be as the pearls of Omar, and thy name be honored frem the 
east to the west, very little will it avail thee, if darkness and 
disappointment and strife be in thine own habitation. There 
must be passed thine hours of solitude and sickness ; and 
there must thou die. Reflect, then, my son, ere thou choose, 
and look well to her ways whom thou wouldst love; for 
though thou be wise in other things, little will it avail thee, 
if thou choosest not wisely the wife of thy bosom. 


Vartettes. 





SPRING. 
| O trnGer not, thou bright and sunny Spring, 
| Fair nature’s child! companion of glad hours! 
But o’er the earth thy gorgeous mantle fling, 
And hasten onward withthy buds and flowers. 
Let thy sweet form be seen —thy thrilling voice 
Peal gently on the ear from bough and brake ; 
Bid nature in her loveliness rejoice, 
And all her slumbering energies awake! 





|| Arrer the passage ofthe law.requiring every man who 

owned a taxed cart to have his name and place of ubode 
inscribed thereon in full, very general exception was taken 
to the act, and various devices were resorted to, to puzzle 
the informers. Sometimes the letters would be put on in 
color within a shade of the cart ; others would paint it upon 
the axletree, and so forth; but the best of all was practised 
by a Mr. Amos Todd, of Acton in Kent, who not only both- 
ered the officers of the law, but complied with its demands 
and expressed his opinion of it at the same time, in the fol- 
lowing line printed in bold characters upon his vehicle : — 
A most opp Act on a Taxep Cart, which can be read, Amos 
Todd, Acton ;—a Taxed Cart.— Baltimore Post. 

Dear Bovent Treasures.—In the memcirs of Gen. Mil- 
ler’s service in Peru, there is a calculation, that the lives of 
no less than eight miltions two hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand Indians were sacrificed in that province alone, in search- 
ing for gold and silver to enrich their tyrannic masters the 
Spaniards. The persons thus employed, used to be drawn 
by ballot, and so severe was their labor, that they were gen- 
erally killed off in the course of twelve months. 


| 











EPIGRAM. 
Ler our young ladies, if they wish to wed 
Men who shall leave a name to rival Time’s, 
Know that a handsome but a hollow head, 
Is worth about as much as — these four lines. 





Woxperrvt Fecunprry.— An orange tree frequently yields 
1500 to 2400 oranges. An elm, living one hundred years, 
produces not less than 33,000,000 of grains; and a purple 
digitalis 100,700 seeds. Some plants are so prolific, that one 
flower, producing only four seeds, would, if left to itself, in 
a short space of time spread from one end of the globe to the 


other. 


How To MAKE AND Lose Frienps.— You may win a friend 





by doing him a service ; but, in nine cases out of ten, you 
will probably lose him again, if you require him to do you one. 





A Hixpoo, named Gobin Chunder Gosain, an inhabitant 
of Ballee, died lately, leaving no less than 100 widows. 





| 
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well as the most various writer in the language ; an asser- 
tion which will surprise most of us. Some of these things, 
individually, were very elaborate ; witness one now scarcely 
known by name, which he began in prison, where the ad- 
ministration of Queen Anne confined him for his political 
writings. We refer to the “ Review,’ which he continued 
for twelve months to publish from that place, two numbers 
}weekly. It is described as written all with his own hand; it 
jtreated of all the various topics of foreign and domestic oc- 
|currence ; became an authority in politics and trade; de- 
lighted thousands with the discussions of a “ scandal club ; ” 
jhandled marriage, love, poetry, language, “and all the pre- 
|vailing tastes and fashions of the time.” On leaving New- 
gate he enlarged its plan, published it thrice a week, and 
continued this marvellous, unexampled, and unassisted labor 
for upwards of nine years. 

We have alluded to Defoe’s sufferings. His whole life 
|was spent in trouble. At length even his last friends de- 
serted him; he was too liberal, too courageous, too much 
jin advance of his generation. We are informed, in this 
jconnection, that the “ Shortest Way with the Dissenters,” was 
ordered to be burnt in New Palace-yard by the common 
jhangman. Defoe concealed himself, and the following pro- 
\clamation, giving us a minute description of his person, was 
jissued from St. James’s on the 10th of January, 1703. 
‘Whereas Daniel de Foe, alias De Fooe, is charged with 
writing a scandalous and seditious pamphlet, entitled, The 
| Shortest Way with the Dissenters ; he is a middle sized spare 
man, about forty years old, of a brown complexion and dark brown 
colored hair, but wears a wig ; a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey 
eyes, and a large mole near his mouth ; was born in London, 
and for many years was a hose factor,” &c. &c. 

‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”? was Defve’s great work after all, as 
the “Pilgrim” was Bunyan’s: and yet in neither case did 
it seem to be suspected that history and posterity would so 
pronounce. Crusoe was not undertaken till the author was, 
about sixty years of age. It was written, not literally ny 
jail, but in circumstances not much better, out of it. It ap- 
pears that he had some difficulty in disposing of it, and took, 
it to many booksellers. The lucky man who at length con- 
sented to publish it, very speedily made his fortune by it. 
Defoe’s profits are said to have been ‘‘ commensurate,” bat, | 
be that as it may, his strength rose with his success, and) 
within a few years, he published a succession of books, of 
first rate power. Among these were the new Voyage Round, 

We published an article, some time since, under the cap-|/the World, the Voyages and Piracies of Captain Singleton, 
tion of “ John Bunyan,” in which the opinion was intimated || the Memoirs of a Cavalier, the History of Duncan Campbell, 
that this writer must be considered on the whole the most|/the Life of Moll Flanders, the History of Colonel Jack, the 
popular in the language, if not in the literature of the world. ||History of Mr. Christian Davis, the account of Dickory 
We have since thought that if a rival could be plausibly op-||Cronke, and the Life of Roxanna. The essential popularity, | 
posed to him, it must be in the person of Daniel Defoe. And|/and splendid talent of these works, has never been disputed. 
Defoe’s writings, too, we perceive by the last London papers, |;And yet poor De Foe never could amass a fortune. He 
are to be revived. It is a little remarkable that it has been|/never could get comfortable even. He was not made for it. 
heretofore so difficult to get at them. Indeed, most of them, ||Part of the secret of this was constitutional. Part of it,| 
it must be admitted, are unknown. They are as if they had|/moreover, was in the fact that he started amiss. His Biog-! 


Atlect Portrp. 


MY BIRTH-DAY, 


BY MOORE. 














My birth-day ! what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful years, 
And now, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears! 

When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems a pastime to grow old: 
And as youth counts the shining links 
That time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said, “ were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do al! that he had done.” 
Ab! ’tis not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birth-days speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise — of time it tells 
Lavished unwisely, carelessly — 
Of counsels mock’d — of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft like Israel’s incense laid 
Upon unholy earthly shrines — 
Of nursing many a wrong desire — 
Of wandering after love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 
That crossed my pathway for his star! 
All this it tells, and could I trace 
The imperfect picture o’er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface 
The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay! 
How quickly all would melt away, 
All — but that freedom of the mind 
Which hath been more than wealth to me ; 
Those friendships on my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly ; 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where love’s true light at last I’ve found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark 
And comfortless and stormy round. 


Oly Popular Writers. 


THE AUTHOR OF ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
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never been. It is said that they amount in number to no||raphy shews that at the outset of life he had failed in com-, 
less than two hundred and ten, large and small, political and|/ mercial speculations and compromised his debts for £5000, 
others ; and, moreover, they were not works designed for|/a composition at once paid in the full, and in discharge of, 
the aristocracy, for learned men or for transient occasions. |/every claim. Better fortune shone upon him afterward, and| 
They were and are essentially popular, and were meant to beso. | he called on several old creditors, some of them having en- 
The London Examiner, a very able print, itself conducted on | countered distress in their turn, and paid with his own hand. 
Defoe’s political system altogether, in hailing the first num-||into theirs, the balance of their entire claim. He did this at, 
ber of a new and cheap edition of his complete works, now |/intervals during his whole life. It is on record that in 1705. 
for the first time issued, truly observes that he was one of|/he had paid in this way, of his own accord and without obli-| 
the people. For the peopie’s sake he suffered unflinchingly |/gation, upwards of £12,000; and much was paid even after 
the worst indignities with which tyranny always, and al-|/that time. Such a man, in these days, would have a “ ser- 
ways vainly, attempts to enslave the free. To the people, ||vice of plate,” we suppose. B. (B., 2. 


emphatically, he addressed his books. His life was a) to. |) eee 
Atortes of Meal Die. | 











gether passed in the people’s service, and when he died in a 
poor and painful old age, it was to the humbler classes of 
his fellow countrymen he preferred to leave the vindication 
of his sufferings, and the preservation of his fame. And, no . THE MAIDEN OF TOAS. | 
doubt, he was right in this. Royalty and Aristocracy, had}; Poor Maria will never know that the story of her sorrow) 
he chosen to flatter, or even to favor them, might have given||is told beyond the village where she lived, and loved, and 
him a temporary and limited distinction. But his real pat-|\learned toweep. Her friends will never learn that the Eng-, 
rons, on the other hand —the people —bad patrons for the|/lish pen has given a brief record to Maria’s story, and that 
time, as they were in this case, as they so often are, were||in a far strange land many eyes will glisten with the tear of 
yet more to be relied on in the “long run.” Their time, to|/sympathy for the lot of the poor Spanish girl. For in all 
do justice to Defoe, has now just come ; and henceforth, and /||lands the heart is the same ; and that delightful sensation of 
wherever, over the whole globe, the people are to be found, ||pity, that sweet pain so near “akin to love,” is not fettered 
the memory of Defoe will live, and the Jeaven of his genius|/by distance, but like the crystal water that gushes from Ma- 
work, among the whole mass of men for evermore. ||ria’s native mountains, it roves abroad over the land to glad-' 
We have mentioned the almost incredible number of his} den all mankind. 
works. The Examiner calls him the most voluminous as'! Toas is a beautiful valley, hemmed in by the mountains, 




























































and its carpet of bright green is crossed and divided by the 
waters from the high hills that go rippling over the pebbly 
beds all about the vale. We spent several days in this ya}. 
ley, roving from town to town, delighted equally with the 
novelty of the strange people we saw, the mountains, those 
gigantic hills of stone, of which we had so often read with 
eager curiosity, and which we now stopped again and again 
to gaze upon, towering away in enormous black masses high 


||into the clouds above our heads — delighted equally with the 


novelty of these, and the surpassing loveliness of the green 
valley through which we were roving. In the morning, we 
would saunter out to see 

ee ee em SS ee * Jocund day 

Stand tiptoe on the mighty mountain top,” 
and the sun peep into the valley. We loved Yo see the bare- 
footed, and sometimes nearly naked children, drive their 
sheep and goats out from the towns, into the rich pastures, 
before the sunbeams drank away the dew. But to the story. 
One morning while thus employed, a young female started 
suddenly up from before a door where she had been sleeping, 
for in the warm months the inhabitants spread their blankets 
and mats outside the houses, under 

*¢ That majestical roof, fretted with golden fire,”’ 

and sleep in the cool night air. She rolled her blanket hastily 
yet modestly about her, and advanced to where we were. She 
twined the fingers of each hand together, and standing before 
us in a most plaintive and imploring attitude, she spoke : 

“ Americanos?” 

We told her we were Americans. But, it is necessary 
that we give her other interrogatories in English. 

“Where is John?” she asked. Her manner, although 
singularly wild, had it in such a touching tenderness, that 
our disposition to laugh was instantly checked, and we paused 
in sileut admiration of her sweet, melancholy countenance, 


|and most impressive attitude. 


“ Where is John?” she continued. “ He did not die, you 
know ; that was all a joke, and he means to come back to 
poor Maria.” 

We could not understand the poor girl, and knew not what 
answer to make her. She came nearer, and placing her 
slender fingers upon the writer’s arm, she looked into his 
face, and said, 

‘Good American, did you not see John in the great United 
States, and did he not give you a Spanish letter for Maria?’’’ 

Had we known her story at the moment, we would have 
humored her, but as it was we could but shake our heads, 
and say we knew nothing of John. She turned to each of 


Jus alternately ; grasping our hands with energy, as if she 


would force from us the answer she wished. She said we 
were Americans, from the United States, and that of course 
we must know John. She described him, and in such tones 


j}and terms of glowing affection,’ that either of us would have 


given the best horse in camp to have been John for her sake. 
‘Good Americans,” she said, “I am a poor Spanish girl, 
but John loved me, and he told me that the American ladies 


are not more beautiful than Maria. Do handsome young 


Americans ever tell lies? Do you think John deceived me 2 
Are the American ladies handsomer than I ag?” 

We answered this latter interrogatory sin@@fely, and told 
her that we thought she was as beautiful as any American 
lady, for though it seems strange even to the story-teller, that 
beauty could exist linked with madness, rags and ignorance, 
yet was poor Maria a most lovely creature. Her complexion 
was dark, it is true, but she had sprung from a morning 
slumber, and a strong excitement was working at her heart, 
that sent a kindling color to her cheeks ; added to which the 
natural lustre of her eye was heightened by that fascinating 
brilliance conveyed by a disordered intellect. 

The interview filled us up with deep interest, and when 
we returned to the house of Mr. Branch, the only American 


'|resident in the village, and to whom we are greatly indebted 


for courteous hospitality, we related our adventure. He told 
us that five years before, a wild, dissolute young fellow, after 
involving himself desperately in fashionable society, had 
crossed the wilderness to hide himself from the world. He 
was a young man of very remarkable personal attractions, 
besides being possessed of an elegant address and fascinating 
manners. He had but to smile and lift his finger, and poor 
Maria, the child of nature, and the charmer of the village, 
flew into his arms. His name need not be told. He is now 
back among his early friends, and not unlikely his own eye 
may peruse this sketch. Saffice it to say, that after a time 
he returned to the States, and Maria was told that he had 
been killed by the Cumanches. The affliction the poor girl 
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bore only in gloomy melancholy, but when subsequently she’ 
heard that he had abandoned her, and had gone for ever back 
to the United States,.her reason failed, and poor Maria, the 
beauty of Toas, became a lunatic. When traders were leav- 
ing the valley for the States, she invariably came and en- 
treated to be taken with them; and when she found her 
pleadings useless, she would pray that John should be brought 
back with them, when they would return. Poor Maria! 
Death she had heard of before ; she knew it was an affliction 
sooner or later to be expected, but the idea of desertion never 
entered her mind, until it came to dethrone her reason. In 
real life stories are occurring every day which shame the 
pen of fiction, and never did the most exquisitely woven ro- 
mance touch us with so captivating an interest as we ex- 
perienced in hearing the simple history of the Spanish girl 
Maria. —N. O. Picayune. 





| 
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THE WATCHMAKER AND THE BLACKSMITH, 


Related by Professor Gibson, in a late lecture before the University of Pennsylvania. 


I was walking with my old Philadelphia friend in the Pa- 
lais Royal, in quest of a watch, and, struck with the open 
and honest physiognomy of a middle aged man, whom we 
observed, through the window, so busily engaged at his 
work as not to perceive us, determined to enter and examine 
his commodities. After selecting an article of beautiful work- 
manship, such as we had not seen in any other establish- 
ment, demanding the price, and then according to usage, en- 
deavoring to get it at the lowest sum, the man, with a deep 
sigh, and mest disconsolate look, said that his profession 
was a most unfortunate one; that, for years, he had toiled 
from morning till night, poring over the wheels and springs 
of watches with magnifying glasses, until he had nearly put 
out a pair of the finest and sharpest eyes, and by long sitting, 
had injured his limbs and impaired his constitution. “Oh,” 
said he, “that I had been a surgeon, how different might! 
have been my situation!” Then turning, and lovking us| 
full in the face, he continued, ‘Gentlemen, I am a poor in- 
dividual, without fame or consequence, but my history, in- 
asmuch as it is connected with that of a dear friend, whose 
reputation is well known all over the world, is nevertheless 
a singular and interesting one, and, for his sake, if you can 
spare time, [ will relate it to you.” Struck with the manner 
and earnestness of the man, and favorably impressed to- 
wards him, we took seats in his small shop and listened to} 
his narrative. “I was the son,” said he, “of a poor miller, 
and the father of my friend followed the occupation of black-| 
smith, in the village of Breches and province of Loire, and 
at an early age we were both initiated in the mysteries of| 
our paternal vocations, he shoeing horses and I grinding 
grain from morning till night. In spite, however, of the! 
severe labor to which my friend was exposed, he devoted 
many hours of the night to improving his mind, and twice| 
a week attended a country school three miles off. His) 
father’s library consisted of two books: the ‘Complete Drover,’ 
and a volume of medical receipts — which the young black- 
smith was so enamored of as to commit to memory ; and,| 
from that period, tarned his attention to medicine. He con- 
tinued, however, to shoe horses and prescribe for their dis- 
eases, until his twenty-third year, when growing tired of such 
labor, and burning to distinguish himself in higher pursuits, 
he proposed to me to leave our native village and repair (o| 
the capital, where he was sure, he said, we should meet with 
occupation worthy of our toil. With scanty means, and! 
slender wardrobes fastened to our backs, we commenced our 
journey on foot, and after a time reached Tours, where the!| 
money of my friend giving out, he was obliged to remain 
and work at his trade, while I pursued my solitary way to | 
the capital, and meeting with no better employment, took | 





up with the villainous business of watch-making. Several); 
weeks afterwards, my friend arrived, and hiring, for three|| 
francs, a black coat, which did not fit, and contrasted strange- | 
ly with his country garments, waited upon the celebrated 
Dubois — offering to become his pupil—who, impressed fa- 
vorably, notwithstanding the ludicrous figure he cut in his! 
long-tailed coat and sky blue pantalvons, told him he might! 
live among his servants, and have the run of his kitchen for|| 
two weeks, until he could ascertain the nature and extent of 
his qualifications. The proposal was joyously accepted, but/| 
before the expiration of the allotted time, my friend gave so 
many proofs of genius and talent, and worked with such as- 
sidaity and success as to astonish Dubois, and cause him, || 
henceforward, to consider him as a companion and friend.||i 

From that moment the fortune of my village crony was'! 














|| priation, the credulity of mankind ascribed to them the at- 


heavens are one great volume or book wherein God has 


‘may read his own fortune, and the transactions of his time.” 


emperors found it impossible to expel the astrologers from 
the city. Tiberius, who lived in the year 4, founded his 
hopes of the empire, to which he aspired, on the predictions 
of Thrasyllus, who had been with him during his abode in 
Rhodes. But he would not repose any confidence in his art, 
till he had put him to a trial in which several had miscarried 
jens fallen victims. Accordingly one of his freed men con- 
ducted the astrologer through steep and difficult paths to a 
|sentry box fixed on the top of the house, erected on a steep 
rock close to the sea. If Tiberius suspected fraud or falsity 
in the predictions of those who practised the art, they were 
thrown into the sea that beat against the rock on which this 
house of trial stood. Thrasyllus was conducted to this place, 
and had the good fortune to please Tiberius, by promising 
him the empire, and by the ingenious turn he gave to every 
thing he said. Tiberius asked him whether he could draw 
his own horoscope, and whether by comparing the time of 
his birth with the present state of the heavens, he could tell 
what he was to dread or to hope for at that instant. The 
astrologer, without doubt apprized of the fate of his prede- 
cessors, looked at the stars and shuddered; the more he 
considered them, the more he trembled; and at length ex- 
claimed that he was threatened with great and imminent 
danger. Tiberius, convinced of his skill by this experiment, 
admitted him to the number of his confidential friends. 
His answers, when he was consulted, Tiberius regarded as 
oracular, and he determined to learn the science himself. 
The succeeding emperors Alternately patronized and pro- 
scribed astrology, but the astrologers continued to maintain 
their influence, until the decline of the empire. 

The French historians remark, that in the time of Catha- 
rine de Medicis astrology was so much in vogue, that the 
most inconsiderable thing was not to be done without con- 
sulting the stars. And in the reigns of kings Henry III. 
and IV., of France, the predictions of astrologers were the 
common theme of court conversation. Judicial astrology 
still retains its credit in the East. Some Of the grandees re- 
tain'an astrologer among their dependants, and their jearned 
men do net dispute the truth of their science, though the 
chief dupes of the imposture are found among the ignorant. 
The astrologers pretend to fortell future events from inspec- 
tion of the horoscope, and to predict wars, pestilences and 
other public calamities. 

The Horoscope is the point of the heavens rising above the 
eastern point at the horizon, at any given time when a pre- 
diction is to be made of a future event; as the fortune of a 
person then born, the success of a design then laid, or a 
project then undertaken. This is supposed to have an in- 
fluence on the person’s life and fortune, by giving him a bent 
to one thing more than another. It is called one’s ascend- 
ant —and significator of life. Hence the term, such a planet 
ruled in his ascendant. 

The whole of the question, (says Godwin,) was built 
|upon the supposed necessary connection of certain aspects 
land conjunctions or oppositions of the stars and heavenly 
bodies, with the events of the world and the characters and 
actions of men. The human mind has ever confessed an 
anxiety to pry into the future, and to deal iu omens and pro- 
phetic suggestions ; and certain coincidences having occurred, 
however fatuitously, to deduce from them rules ard maxims 
upon which to build an anticipation of things tocome. Add 
to which, it is flattering to the pride of man to suppose all 
nature concerned with and interested in what is of importance 
to ourselves. Of this we have an early example in the song 
of Deborah, in the Old Testament, where in a fit of pious 
fervor and exultation, the poet exclaims, “‘ They fought from 
heaven ; the stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” 

One of the most celebrated astrologers of modern times, 
was William Lilly. Some of the circumstances of his life 
and history are so extraordinary, that they deserve a place 
in this sketch. He left a narrative of his own life, and in it 
relates an anecdote which strongly illustrates the credulity 
of his own time. “ Lilly was born in the year 1602. When 
certain circumstances led his yet undetermined thoughts to 
the study of astrology, as his principal pursuit, he put him- 
self, in the year 1632, under the tuition of one Evans, whom 
he describes as poor, ignorant, drunken, presumptuous, and 
knavish, but who had a character, as the phrase was, for 
erecting a figure predicting future, events, discovering se- 


made — for, under the excellent Dubois, he not only made 
astonishing progress in his medical studies, but was so dil- 
igent and untiring, as to acquire, in a short time, such knowl- 
edge of the classics, and most of the languages of modern 
Europe, as to read them with facility. 

“Since that period only a few years have elapsed, and 
my country friend, farrier, and blacksmith, is now at the 
head of the profession in Paris, a distinguished professor 
and hospital surgeon, the author of large and valuable vol- 
umes in every department of the profession, and withal, a 
man of fortune. And where,” he continued, “am? Stilla 
poor, miserable watch-maker in the Palais Royal, and the 
tenant of this pill-box of a shop, in which you are now sit- 
ting.” “ And pray, Mr. Jarrosay,” said I, “may I ask, who 
that friend of yours may be?” “That friend, sir,” said he, 
slowly rising from his bench, putting forth his right arm, 
and stamping firmly with his foot upon the floor, “ that 
friend is no less than the celebrated Velpeau.” 

The next day I called upon Velpeau, and found him in 
his study behind a pile of books, which he was pitching, with 
great vivacity, from right to left, in search of authorities and 
quotations for a large work on surgery, then in press. Be- 
fore leaving, I took the opportunity to ask if Jarrosay’s story 
was correct. “ Perfectly so, as far as it goes,” said he, “he 
is still my friend, an honest man, and one of the best watch- 
makers in Paris, of whom you may purchase without hesi- 
tation.” 
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ASTROLOGY, 
Compiled for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 

“ AsTROLOGY was one of the modes most anciently and 
universally resorted to for discovering the fortunes of men 
and nations. Astronomy and Astrology went hand in hand, 
particularly among the people of the East. ” Moral and 
physical events were supposed to be directed by the stars, 
on account of certain celestial influences operating in this 
planet. This art, which arose from knavery on the one hand, 
and credulity on the other, is now universally rejected by 
thé intelligent portion of mankind. Astronomy has-un- 
doubtedly received vast improvements by being connected 
in the early ages with Astrology; numbers were induced to 
cultivate it for the furtherance of their astrological researches, 
by whom it would otherwise have been neglected. The credu- 
lity of mankind likewise supported the astrologers, who were 
thereby enabled to carry on their astronomical studies, where, 
as the good sense of mankind would never have been suffi- 
cient to have supported astronomy for its own sake. Hence it 
was remarked by Kepler, “that astrology is the foolish daugh- 
ter of a wise mother, and that for one hundred years past 
this wise mother could not have lived without the help of her 
foolish daughter.” He conceived that in his time the study 
of astronomy had been greatly neglected, ever since men 
ceased to apply themselves to astrology; and he expressed 
his regret that he had so much decried astrology. This ab- 
surd science seems to have originated in the ancient custom 
of deifying heroes. After these deceased worthies had re- 
ceived divine honors, some particular celestial bodies, of 
which the sun, moon and other planets seemed to be the 
most suitable, were assigned to them. After this appro- 


tributes and powers for which the deities, after whom they 
were named, had been celebrated in mythology. This was 
probably the foundation of astrology. The planet Mars, for 
instance, was said to preside over wars, and the planet Ve- 
nus over affairs of love. 

The professors of judicial astrology maintain, ‘“ That the 
written the history of the world; and in which every man 
By tracing the paths and the periods of the heavenly bodies, 
they discovered a constant settled relation of analogy be- 
tween them and things below. Hence they concluded them 
to be the Fates and Destinies, which preside at our births, 
jand dispose of our future fate. Hence, having ascertained 
‘the laws of this relation, and the share that each planet has 
therein; and by knowing the precise time of any person’s 


‘nativity, they were enabled to compute the share of each||crets, restoring stolen goods, and even for raising a spirit 


in a person’s fate. The Arabians were the most distin-||when he pleased. Sir Kenelm Digby was one of the most 
'guished cultivators of astrology in the middle ages, though|| promising characters of these times, extremely handsome 
its has found favor with all nations and all ages. and graceful in his person, accomplished in all military 

The Roman people were so infatuated with this art, that the!lexercises, endowed with high intellectual powers, and inquis- 
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itive after knowledge. He was the eldest son of Sir Everard 
Digby, who was the most eminent sufferer for the conspiracy 
of the Gunpowder Treason. It was, as it seems, some time 
before Lilly became acquainted with Evans, that Lord Both- 
well and Sir Kenelm Digby came to Evans, at his lodging 
in the Minories, for the express purpose of desiring him to 
show them a spirit. Evans consented to gratify the curios- 
ity of his illastrious visitors. He drew a circle, and placed 
himself and the two strangers within the circle. He then 
began his invocations. On a sudden Evans was taken away 
from the others, and found himself, he knew not how, in 
Battersea Fields, near the Thames. The next morning a 
countryman discovered him asleep, and having awaked him, 
in answer to his inquiries told him where he was. Evans 
in the afternoon sent a messenger to his wife, to inform her 
of his safety, and to calm the apprehensions she might rea- 
sonably entertain. Just as the messenger arrived, Sir Ken- 
elm Digby came to the house, curious to inquire respecting 
the issue of the adventure of yesterday. Lilly received this 
story from Evans; and upon asking him how such an event 
came to attend on the experiment, was answered, that in prac- 
tising the invocation, he had needlessly omitted the necessary 
suffumigation, at which omission the spirit had taken of- 
fence. Lilly did not continue long under Evans, since he 
tells us, in his own Life, that in seven or eight weeks he 



























these things referred to the late plague and fire of London. 
Lilly replied in a manner to intimate that they did; but he 
ingeniously confessed that he had not known in what year 
they would happen. He said that he had given these em- 
blematical representations without any comment, that those 
who were competent might apprebend their meaning, while 
the rest of the world remained in that ignorance which was 
their appointed portion. 

During the siege of Colchester, he and Booker, another 
astrologer, were sent thither to encourage the soldiers, which 
they did, by assuring them the town would soon be taken, a 
prediction that proved true in the event. In the year 1650, 
having predicted, in his Almanac, that the parliamentary 
government would be overturned, he was summoned to an- 
swer for his conduct. But during the interval of four and 
twenty hours, which were allowed him, he got the obnoxious 
leaves reprinted, and carried before the committee six copies 


perfectly. undérstood how to set a figure. He then talks 
of having learned, and used certain prayers, to the sever- 


al angels who instruct men in the liberal sciences, whose 


names and pictures he met with in a book called “ Ars No- 


toria,” which a scholar pawned to him for forty shillings. 
In 1627 he married the widow of one of his masters, to 
whom he was a clerk. This marriage brought him £1000. 
In 1634, after having buried his first wife, he married a sec- 
ond, whonr he describes as being “ of the temper of Mars.” 
During this year he made an experiment to discover a 
hidden treasure in Westminster Abbey; and having ob- 
tained leave of the proper authorities, he resorted to the spot 
with divining rods. He fixed on the place according to the 
rules, and began to dig; but he had not proceeded far, be- 
fore a furious storm came on, and he judged it advisable to 
dismiss the demons and desist. These supernatural assist- 


ants, he says, had taken offence at the number and levity of 


he persons present; and if he had not left off when he did, 
ie had no doubt the storm would have grown more and 
nore violent, till the whole structure had been laid level 
with the ground. Lilly pretended likewise to higher skill 
than that of astrology, as may be inferred from the following 
words in his Prophetical Almanac for the year 1647: “If 
we run a strain above astrology, the hermetical learning 
will tell us that the angels Samael and Malchidael are the 
intelligences or presiding angels of the English common- 
wealth and kingdom.” 

In the year 1644 he commenced author, by publishing his 
first Ephemeris or Prophetical Almanac, under the title of 
Merlinus Anglicus, Junior, which he continued up to the 
time of his death. He then immediately began to rise into 
considerable notice. This work had a great run during its 
time, as well as many oiher works of a similar kind pub- 
lished by him. Many of these works are very curious on 
‘account of their titles and the subjects which they treat. One 
was called the “ Supernatural Sight,” another “The White 


King’s Prophecy,” of which there Were eighteen hundred | 


sold in three days. Another was entitled the “Starry Mes- 
senger,”’ also the “ World’s Catastrophe.” “ Prophecies of 





















thus altered, which he said were copies of his edition, and 
that the others were printed by his enemies, with a view to 
ruin his reputation. By this trick and falsehood, he escaped 
with an imprisonment of only thirteen days. In 1648 he 
gave public lectures on astrology, for the improvement, as 
he pretended, of young students in the art, and managed 
things so well, that, in the course of two or three years, he 
laid up £2000, which he expended for an estate in Hesham. 


PWAiscellawtes. 


ANIMAL COTTON. 

In a recent number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal there 
is an account of an insect very common in the West Indies, 
called the Capada worm, which produces a substance appa- 
rently equal, if not superior, to the finest silk or cotton. It 
is of the most dazzling whiteness, and of the greatest purity, 
answering the purposes of lint in the hospitals of the negroes, 
when silk and vegetable cotton serve only to inflame wounds 
by the asperities of their filaments. 

The Capada worm itself does not yield the substance here 
spoken of, but is the mere subject of a most singular process 
by which it is produced. The worm is assailed by a swarm 
of ichneumon flies, as they are called, a species of insect 
very small, which drive their stings into the skin of the vic- 
tim over the whole extent of its back and sides, and at the 











same time deposit their eggs in the wounds thus made. 


In the course of a fortnight these eggs are hatched, the 


Capada worm during that interval feeding upon leaves with 


great voracity ; and the animalcules thus generated, without 


quitting the body of the parent worm, elevate themselves on 


their lower extremities, and each proceeds to envelope him- 
self in a little cocoon. The formation of these cocoons oc- 


cupies only about two hours, and myriads of them being 
crowded close together, form a white robe, with which the 


Capada worm appears elegantly and comfortably clothed. 
As soon as this covering has been completed, and the little 
artists that wove it have retired each to his self-made cell, 
the worm endeavors to rid himself of his officious guests, and 


Ambrose Merlin,” “Trithemius of the Government of the ||of the robe which contains them ; and he finally succeeds, 


World, by the presiding Angels.” One entitled the “ Black 


Year,” and another “ Christian Astrology,” which he never | 


finished. Many of these prophecies appeared, in the eyes of the 
people, to be fulfilled, and they are worthy of mention solely 
to prove the erroneousness of the general belief, that man is 
a rational being. 

Whitlocke, in his Memorials of Affairs in his own times, 
takes repeated notice of Lilly, and says that on meeting him 
in the street, in the spring of 1648, he inquired of Lilly, as 
to what was likely soon to happen. Lilly then, in answer, 
predicted to him the battle of Naseby ; and he remarks that 
in 1648 some of his prognostications “ fell out very strangely, 
particularly as to the king’s fall from his horse about this 
time.” . In 1649, Lilly received a pension of one £100 per an- 
num from the council of state, which after having been paid 
him for two years, he declined to accept any longer. In 1659, 
he received a present of a gold chain and medal from Charles 
X., King of Sweden, in acknowledgement of the respectful 

nention hé had made of that monarch in his Almanacs. 


after great efforts. 

The cotton produced in this remarkable manner may be 
used without any preparatory process, as soon as the flies 
have quitted the cocoons, which is generally within eight or 
ten days after their seclusion. It is not known that any at- 
tempts have been made to weave this silky substance into a 
wearable tissue ; but from the description that is given of its 
texture and consistency, there seems to be no doubt but that 
it could be wrought into a most beautiful and enduring fabric. 


SIGNS OF THE WEATHER. 

Rep clouds in the West, at sunset, especially when they 
have a tint of purple, portend fine weather. The reason is, 
that the air, when dry, refracts more red or heat-making 
rays, and, as dry air is not perfectly transparent, they are 
again reflected in the horizon. <A copper or yellow sunset 
generally foretells rain; but as indications of wet weather 
approaching, nothing is more certain than the halo around 
the moon, which is produced hy the precipitated water; and 


Lilly lived to a considerable age, not having died till the Ithe larger the circle the nearer the clouds, and consequently 
year 1681. In the year 1666, he was summoned before a/|more ready to fall. When the swallows fly high, fine weather 
committee of the House of Commons, on the frivolous ground,| is to be expected or continued ; but when they fly low or 
that in his “ Monarchy or no Monarchy,” published fifteen |/close to the ground, rain is almost surely approaching. This 
years before, he had introduced sixteen plates, among which lis explained as follows: Swallows pursue the flies and gnats, 


was one, the eighth, representing persons digging graves,||and they delight in warm strata of air; and, as warm air 
with coffins, and other emblems significant of mortality, and ||is lighter, and usually there is less chance of moisture than 
in the thirteenth, a city in flames. He was asked whether leold air, when the warm strata of one air is high, there js 


lless chance of moisture being thrown down from them by 
the mixture of cold air; but when the warm and moist air 
|close to the ground, it is almost certain that as the cold air 
flows down into it a deposit of water will take place. 


ANECDOTE OF A RUSSIAN PRINCESS. 

Tue following is an old story, which we find put in a new 
dress, in the St. Louis Pennant: 

Some of our readers may be acquainted with the name of 
the Swiss Doctor, Michael] Scuppach, of Lengnen, in the 
Emmenthal, who was highly celebrated and much in vogue 
in the last century. He is mentioned by Archdeacon Coxe, 
in bis Travels in Switzerland, who himself consulted him. 
There was a time when people of distinction and fortone 
came to him, particularly from France and Germany, and 
even from most distant countries ; and innumerable are the 
cures which he performed upon patients given up by regular 
physicians. } 

There was once assembled in Michael Scuppach’s labora- 
tory a great many distinguished persons from all parts of the 
world, partly to consult him and partly out of curiosity ; and 
among them many French ladies and gentlemen, and a Rus- 
sian Prinee, with his daughter, whose singular beauty at- 
tracted general attention. A-young French Marquis at- 
tempted, for the amusement of the ladies, to display his wit 
on the miraculous Doctor; but the latter, though not much 
acquainted with the French language, answered so perti- 
nently that the Marquis bad not the laugh on his side. Dur- 
ing this conversation, an old peasant entered, meanly dressed, 
with a snow-white beard, a neighbor of Scuppach’s. Scup- 
pach directly turned away from his great company to his old 
neighbor, and hearing that his wife was ill, set about pre- 
paring the necessary medicine for her, without paying much 
attention to his more exalted guests, whose business he did 
not think so pressing. The Marquis was now deprived of 
one subject of his wit, and therefore chose for his butt the old 
man,.who was waiting while his neighbor Michael was pre- 
paring something for his old Mary. After many silly jokes 
on his long white beard, he offered a wager of twelve Louis- 
dors, that none of the ladies would kiss the dirty looking fel- 
low. The Russian Princess, hearing these words, made a sign 
to her attendants, who brought hera plate. The Princess put 
twelve Louisdors on it and had it carried to the Marquis, who 
could not decline adding twelve others. Then the fair Rus- 
sian went upto the old peasant with the long beard, and said, 
«Permit me, venerable father, to salute you after the fashion 
of my country.” Saying this, she embraced him and gave 
him a kiss. She then presented him the gold which was on 
the plate, with these words —* Take this as a remembrance of 
me, and as a sign that the Russian girls think it their duty to 
honor old age.” 


Tue Asvuse or Time.— The following beautiful extract is 
from a lecture delivered before the New York Mercantile 
Library Association, by the Rev. G. W. Bethune: 

‘‘ During a recent visit to the United States Mint, I ob- 
served in the gold room, a rack was placed over the floor for 
us to tread upon; and on inquiring its purpose, I was an- 
swered, it was to prevent the visitor from carrying away with 
the dust of his feet the minutest particles of the ‘precious 
metal, which, despite of the utmost care, would fall upon the 
floor when the rougher edge of the bar was filed; and that 
the sweepings of the building saved thousands of dollars in 
ihe year. How much more precious the most minute frag- 
ments of time! and yet how often are they trodden upon 
like dust, by thoughtlessness and folly!” 


Presence or Mino. —Sir C. S—— being at the inn ona 
road, a report came that a gentleman had been robbed, on 
which he said, that “a single highwayman Should not rob 
him.’ The next morning going on his journey, one met 
him, and repeated the very words that Sir C—— had made 
use of the night before; ‘“ But there are two of you,” replied 
Sir C——. The man, surprised by the impromptu, suddenly 
turned his head round to look for his comrade, when SirC—— 
instantly shot him dead. 
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AstTronomicaL Instruments.—On the subject of obser- 
W f= = K LY M A GA Z q N E - vatories we not long since invited the pe of our read- 
ers tothe statements of Professor Silliman, and other authori- 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1840-jhies, The April number of the “ Journal of Sciences” comes 
VO || to us as richly laden as ever with practical as well as scien- 
Mitier anp THE Env or toe Wortn.—No man, who is)||tific varieties. We find in it a letter from an eminent in- 
not extremely deluded, would probably consider the prophe-||strument maker at New York, —a foreigner of the name of 
cies of this enthusiast as a matter of alarm, and few will||Lawrenberg. He thus speaks of an instrument he has made. 
deem them even worthy of investigation. It may be useful,|/*‘ It is fitted up in very handsome style, near eight feet long, 
however, as showing the credulity of man, to mention a few/|and five inch diameter objective treble glass, with a mag- 
facts connected with this subject. Ever since the ascension|/nifying power of about one hundred and eighty ; price $4,000. 
of Christ, prophets have been constantly rising, in every age,|/ In 1821, while at Warsaw, the Emperor Alexander ordered 
who have foretold the approaching end of the world. Noj)me to make a telescope for his college, such as the one I 
less a personage than the Rev. William Whiston, celebrated || have now finished, but could not undertake it in consequence 
as a mathematician and learned man, and author of a book|/of the difficulty of obtaining a suitable piece of fint-glass. 
on the “ Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies,” prophe-||In travelling through England and France, I met with a 
sied the Millennium, and set the year for its approach. Soj/piece which enabled me to finish one of the above power, 
certain was he of the accomplishment of his prophecy, that|/and which I am confident will give satisfaction to men of 
after he had witnessed its failure, he became skeptical in all} science. 
matters of religion. Another case was that of Stiefel, a pro-||/ “TI have one in hand, of much larger dimensions, viz., six- 
fessor of astronomy at Bologna, who made a prophecy that/|teen or eighteen feet long, and twelve or fourteen inches di- 
the world would come to an end, and not only fixed the day|/ameter objective glass, but, from want of means, cannot 
but the hour. When this prediction was noised abroad, it|| proceed with it.” 
found many believers in various countries of Europe. This|| Mr. Lawrenberg then goes on to suggest that if any so- 
Stiefel was celebrated among the early reformers for his| ciety here would advance him $1,000 on the above instru- 
zeal, and was eminent for his skill in mathematics. His|/ment they might use it, and he then could proceed with the 
talents were considerable, his learning extensive, and his} larger one. He says he has to lose a great deal of time in 
zeal extravagant, and he was a man well calculated to make}| sending to England and France for flint to grind here, but 
au impression in those times of confusion and change. At bas some now on the way. He has, moreover, encouraged 
that time a belief in Astrology and Magic was very general,/|the glass manufacturers in this country to make flint glass, 
and the mysteries of the prophecies were subjects of great;jand hopes, ere long, to be enabled to get it here, instead of 
attention. The Church of Rome was easily discovered to be || having to send to Europe. All this works well for the Ob- 
the Anti-Christ ; but the end of the world was another point servatory cause, and we have strong hopes of seeing some- 
which was not so easily determined, and these two subjects, thing done yet, which the mation need not be ashamed of. 
were the most important which then engaged the minds of | Meanwhile, they are moving at Cambridge, we understand, 
theologians. Stiefel had inferred from his correspondence |and we wish them success. 
and intercourse with Lather and the early reformers, that the|| We will not leave this article, having cited Sil/zman’s Jour- 


|}nal, without once more commending that work to the-atten- 


end of the world was nearat hand. Hence he began to in-) 
quire with mathematical precision, when this event would)|tion of our readers who cherish a practical and scientific 
taste. It is not merely a work for scholars, but for the in- 


occur. Partly by a calculation of the squares of some num-' 
bers which he imagined -he had found in Scripture, and by telligent community, and in its department it has no equal 
or rival among us. The Professor has labored at it indefati- 


various other arguments, he at last discovered, that the final 
end of all things would happen on Monday, October 3dy#gaubly; and deserves success. Boston should help him. 
1533, at eight o’clock, A.M. When Luther refused to as- 
sent to this prophecy, Stiefel was angry and told him that! 
the Spirit of God had gone out of him. 
He continued, however, to preach the coming event, in-| 
creasing in zeal as the awful crisis approached. Towards 
the last of September, the whole country assembled once| 
more, to listen to the final exhortations of their prophet. 
Multitudes resorted to him from all quarters, and spent the| 
whole Sabbath previous to the expected day of judgment, in’ 
fasting and the confession of their sins. Early on the fina! 
day the congregation again assembled in the church, where. 
Stiefel proclaimed the event with unhesitating confidence.||sense or mere trash. There is more personal scurrility in| 
He proceeded in a regular discourse to prove, what a very| the political prints, but the greater number of them devote! 
few moments must decide, that this day was distinctly pointed | some portion of their columns to the discussion of important 
out in Scripture as the day of judgment. “ As the hour ap-|| principles, and to useful and practical selections. The nea-| 
proached, his toné changed from argament to exhortation.||tral papers, on the other hand, are almost entirely filled with 
He bade the people be of good cheer—administered the|| fashionable plays, sketches, tales and other similar trash, | 
sacrament —and when the final moment had arrived, cried’| from the pens of the most notorious of our English scribblers —| 
out with a kind of prophetic confidence and exultation, “ Ve-'| men whose reputation is founded entirely on the popularity 
niet ! veniett!*? and descended from the pulpit. He was an-|| which they have acquired by pleasing the degraded taste of 
swered, amid the solemn silence that followed, by the broken|| mere flippant novel readers and theatre mongers. 
sobs and cries of the multitude, who stood in dread expec- 
tation of the coming event. The hour, however, which had 
been so precisely designated, passed, and the prophecy was/|in which he so positively declared that there was no danger 
still unfulfilled. The people began to gather courage, anil|/of a war, seem to have settled the point in question. He 
Stiefel began to be uneasy. At this critical moment, al founded his opinion, first, upon the fact that in the Message 
thunder-storm happened to come up, which he instantly ws 5 the President there is not the slightest allusion to a war, 
nounced as the precursor of the judgment, since Christ had|/nor the remotest idea of a preparation. Had the President 
declared he should come in the clouds. The congregation ||contemplated any such event, we should have heard some- 
were again thrown into their fears and lamentations ; bat! thing about it in the Message. He believes it was the speech 
this too passed by. Still they remained in anxious expec-||of the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
tation, till the hours grew wearisome from the abatement of | Mr. Pickman, on the evening of the reception of the Corres- 


|| pondence, which produced the general alarm. Mr. Adams 


their apprehensions, and their appetites importunate from 
long fasting. Some of those who were the most bold and||regarded the Correspondence between the British Minister 
and the Secretary of State, as one in which much personal 


the most hangry, now ventured out of the church, and the 
rest soon followed ; but as they had literally taken no thought \feeling was exhibited, much ill-temper, and much crimi- 


of the morrow, from a sincere persuasion that the morrow nation and recrimination. On reading the Correspondence, 
would never come, they found themselves absolutely without he found there was no danger of war. A second reason 
means to satisfy their immediate appetite. In their rage ee led to the opinion, was the disposition of the President 
mortification, they seized Stiefel, and carried him to Wittem-||to refer the question at once to a third power. He approved 
berg, where he was obliged publicly to renounce his errors.” || the pacific course which the President was inclined to pur- 





























Porrticat Parers ann Nevrrat Parers.— We do not wish 
to be the advocate of the general course pursued by the po- 
litical party papers ; but it amuses us to hear the remarks 
often made by people who profess to despise politics. “ How 
can any one‘bear to read all this nonsense which we find in 
the political papers?” is their frequent remark, after they 
have just stupefied their own wits by reading the last fash- 
ionable tale or drama! Of the political and neutral jour- 
nals, we must confess that the latter contain by far the great- 
est amount of that sort of literatare which we may call non- 








Norra Easterx Bounpary.—Mr. J. Q. Adams’ remarks, 
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sue, and believed that Maine would submit to a second and 
third arbitration. It was one of the pleasing signs of the 
times, that international difficulties could be settled by refer- 
ence, and not by bloody conflict. 





A Great Literary Loss.—The late foreign papers state 
that a fire recently broke out in the College in Rome, which 
proved very destructive to the valuable library in that insti- 
tution. Upwards of 370 rare manusvripts were destroyed, 
including 27 Arabic, 43 Persian, 9 American, besides a collec- 
tion of the Hindoo and Chinese dramas, all of which are un- 
published, and supposed to have had no duplicates in Eu- 
rope. The number of printed books consumed has not yet 
been ascertained ; but 1,590 volumes, belonging to the ear- 
liest days of printing, are unhappily included in this portion 


of the loss, as well as the valuable collection of Greek and 


Latin classics, bequeathed to the Romar College by the cele- 
brated French philologist Muretus. enriched by the auto- 
graph marginal notes of that illustrious scholar. 


Tue Boston Acapemy’s Concert, on Wednesday evening 
last, was excellent, giving evidence of much improvement in 
the choir since their last public performance. The Ode to 
Harmony produced a thrilling effect, and the first part of 
Haydn’s Oratorio of the Seasons, the Spring, was executed 
in a very fine manner. The young lady who sustained the 
part of Jane, exhibited a sweetness and power of voice which 
has not been equalled at any previous concert of the Acade- 
my. This concert was the first of'a series of four, announced 
by the Academy. 


Tae Hanpet anp Haypn Society, and the Musica In- 
STITUTE, give Sacred Concerts, at their usual places, to-mor- 
row evening. 


Proressor Bronson.—The Lectures of this gentleman 
give great satisfaction to our citizens, which is manifested 
by aconstantly increased attendance upon them. His classes 
are numerous and full, and we perceive that his pupils are 
uniformly pleased with his instructions and with their own 
progress. 





Joun Bott is getting in earnest in his determination to force 
his stupefying drug on the barbarous China men. The East 
India government have advertised for 100,000 tons of ship- 
ping to transport troops to China, and a large fleet has sailed 
from England. The rendezvous is at Calcutta. Mr. John 
will get his hands too full, if he does not look ont. This 
quarrel with China is a villanous business, and nations, as 
well as individuals, generally find it uphill work to sustain 
themselves with a bad character. 


Must wess Plrectory. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
—— excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 

uckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 


No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 








|| Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 


have never before been introduced in this country.— Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 





C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 


No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


OREL TOWLE, 
Dealer in Hats, Caps, Gloves, Umbrellas, &c., 29 Hanover Street, eor- 
ner of EJm Street, (under Saml. Beal and Son’s Furniture Rooms.) 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 








PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
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TBAT WYATT 
COMPOSED FOR THE FLUTE, BY J. H. MCCLENNEN, AND DEDICATED TO HIS FRIEND M. G. STANWOOD. 





CPISTIS (BABIES OLY Bioloa.41sF WYATHUBiR, 
A BALLAD—THE WORDS BY M. G. LEWIS—THE MUSIC ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE BY CHARLES E. HORN. 
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On the - of Allan water, For the summer,grief had brought her, On = banks of Remges Be But the miller’s lovely daughte 
meng pe rown Autumn se dawgh ad its sto: ore, And the soldier false was he; Wh howe my r sno =. foil fast, yo h from cold and care was fre 

There I saw the —y = aughter, On the banks of Allan water, -- wase nihe ‘mille "a daugh ter, On the banks of Allan water, 
But she smil’d n None was sad as she, Chilling » ew the bias There a corse lay she, 











